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The span from the sophomore year through the first year of teaching 
and graduate study probably marks the most critical period in * e total 
preparation and in-service growth of elementary school teachers. The present 
project is concerned with self-perceived changes during this period with respect 
to mastery in eight areas of the elementary school curriculum and|MC%^Q^^SKoad 
fields of psychological and social foundations of education. Mastery is further 
differentiated as between (l) grasp of content, or in the case of foundations, 
knowledge; and (2) grasp of methods of teaching, or in the case of foundations, 
ability to apply knowledge. 

Ideally, an objective determination of masteries would be desirable. 
However, in order to achieve a wide-range view and one reflecting change over 
a period of time, it was necessary for practical, reasons to rely on self report 
alone. Hence the study indicates self -perception rather than competency as 
such, except to the extent that the former may indirectly relate to the latter. 



The assistance of Dr. Leonard Alshan in the computer facilitation of certain 
statistical analyses employed in the study is gratefully acknowledged, as is 
the cooperation of students and graduates who participated in the study. 



Nevertheless, there are two mitigating cons ide.i'at ions in the prac- 
tically dictated use of subjective ratings rather than objective measures: 

(1) the phenomenon of self-image is itself significant in teacher education 
in view of the known interaction of psychod 3 mamic with cognitive factors; 
and (2) the comparative examination of even partially valid data may serve 
to generate hypotheses that may subsequently be subjected to more intensive 
and dependable Investigation. Above all, the wide and long-range view permits 
one to structure the problem of teacher education in terms of a conceptual 
model that embraces fundamental constructs and principles of developmental 
and learning theory. The present report does not attempt to make that model 
explicit but instead, is devoted to a preliminary empirical survey based on 
self-rating of masteries. 

The Self-Rating of Mastery 



Present students and recent graduates of the City College Elementary 
Education teacher preparation program as of 1964, 1965, and 1966 were used as 
subjects in the study. Six chronological points were selected extending from 
the start of the first course in the professional Educat.i6n sequence to the 
beginning of the second year of teaching following graduation from the program, 
as follows: (1) first Education course taken typically at the upper sophomore 
level; (2) first course in Methods and Materials of Teaching taken typically 
at the upper junior level; (3) student teaching taken typically at the upper 
senior level; (4) one month of beginning teaching; (5) one term of beginning 
teaching; and (6) one year of beginning teaching. The last three groups had 
to be reached by mail, with a resultant return of approximately half the 
potential population. As a partial check on the possible Influence of sam** 
pling and of changes in influencing factors, several replication and corre- 
lational studies were made with no significant shift in results. The number 
of respondents in each group is indicated in the table of findings. 



As the vehicle for conveying the respondents* self image, a one-page 
Self-Rating of Mastery Schedule was devised. The schedule listed eight cur- 
riculum areas: Art, Music, Health, Science, Mathematics, Reading, Other 
Language Arts, and Social Studies j and two foundations areas: Psychological 
Foundations, and Historical, Social and Cultural Foundations. These areas 
were presented twice, first under ihecheading. Mastery of the Subject Content 
and second, under the heading. Mastery of Methods of Teaching the Subject. 

The instructions indicated an appropriate adaptation of tho concepts of con- 
tent to knowledge and of methods to ability to apply knowledge for the two 
foundations items. 



On the Self-Rating of Mastery Schedule respondents were asked to 
rate themselves on a seven point scale reflecting degrees of progression 
from the relatively unsophisticated level of the college freshman to the level 
of the superior, ’’near-ideal elementary school teacher with ten or more years 
of experience and a year of graduate or in-service study”. Two points of ref- 
erence were held before the raters: a rating of 1 representing the knowledge 
or skill one would expect of the average college freshman, and a rating of 
7 representing the aforementioned level of the superior, ’’near-ideal” teacher. 
Intermediate integral values of 2 to 6 were to be assigned according to 
judgment of relative distance from these poles. An illustrative copy of the 
instructions and format of the schedule is appended. 



The numerical values of the ratings were averaged for each item. The mean 
ratings. in mastery of content (or knowledge) for each of the six groups of subjects 
are indicated in Table 1. 

Table 1. Mean Self-Ratings on Mastery of Elementary School Curriculum Areas (Content ) 
and Foundations o'f Education (Knowledge ) 



Group of Respondents* 



Mean 



Group 3: Student Teaching Course . 

Group k : Beginning Teachers : One Month 
Group 5: Beginning Teachers: One Term 
Group 6: Beginning Teachers: One YSar 



Mean 



; Area 


Gr. .1 


Gr. 2 


Gr. 3 


Gr. U 


Gr. 5 


Gr. 6 


Gr. 1-3 


Gr. 


Art 


2.U3 


3.81^ 


U.ll 


4.03 


4.30 


4.28 


3.46 


4.20 


Music. 


2.88 


3.91 


kM 


4.30 


4.00 


3.92 


3.74 


4.07 


Health 


3. T9 


U.36 


k,J0 


4.25 


4.20 


4.39 


4.28 


4.28 


Science 


3.17 


h.33 : 


U.75 


4.70 


4.89 


4.68 


4.16 


4.76 


Mathematics 


3.61^ 


U.li 


U.72 


4.69 


4.80 


4.89 


4.i6 


4.79 


Heading 


U.5U 


U.,76 


5.10 


4.8l 


4. ‘79 


5.00 


4.80 


4.87 


Other Lang.. 


*^..17 


U.52- 


U.81 


4.89 


4.65 


4.67 


■ 4.50 


4.74 


Arts 


















Social Studies 


3.56 


U.15 


kM 


4.67 


4.70 


4.72 


4.06 


4.70 


Psych. Pound. 


3.01 


U.60 


U.66 


4.53 


4.90 


4.56 


4.09. 


4.66 


Social Found. 


2.6U 


U.19 


1^.09 


3.97 . 


4.30 


4.14 


3.64 . 


4.14 


Mean Rating 


3.38 


U.30 


U.58 


4.48 


4.55 


4.53 


4.09 


4.52 


Number 


85 


55 


. 53 


64 


20 


36 


193 


120 


*Key: 






















Group 1: 


First 


Education Course 










Group 2: 


First 


Methods 


and Materials- 


Course 
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Similarly, mean ratings for maetery of methods of teaching (or ability to 
apply knovledge ) are shown in Table 2. 

Table 2. Mean. Self-Ratings on Mastery of Elementary Curriculum Areas (Methods ) 
and Foundations of Education (Ability to Apply Knowledge) 



Area 


Gr. 1 


Group of ; 
Gr. 2 Gr. 3 


Respondents* 
Gr. U Gr. 5 


Gr. 6 


Mean 
Gr. 1-3 


Mean 
Gr. U-6 


Art 


2.06 


3.55 


U.30 


U.20 


k.35 


kM 


3.30 


U.3U 


Music 


2.20 


3.65 


U.21 


U.23 


U.OO 


3.75 


3.35 


3.99 


Health 


3.08 


U.09 


U.30 


U.13 


k,13 


U.UU 


3.82 


k,2k 


Science 


2.55 


3.U5 


h.l3 


U.80 


U.85 


U.81 


3.58 


U.82 


Mathematics 


2.87 


3.53 


h.ll 


h.39 


k .63 


5.05 


3.72 


k,l6 


Reading 


3.52 


h.h2 


k,92 




k .63 


k,91 


U.29 


k.l9 


Other Lang. 


3.29 


U.ll 


U.69 


U.89 


U.65 


U.83 


k,03 


k.l9 


Arts 

Social Studies 


2.91 


3.72 


1^.U2 


h.33 


U.85 


4.56 


3.68 


U.65 


Psych. Found. 


2.87 


U.35 


U.77 


n.U8 


U.90 


U.83 


1^.00 


U.7U 


Social Found. 


2.5U 


3.73 


4.0U 


3.76 


3.95 


U.22 


3.U1^ 


3.96 


Mean Hating 


2.79 


3.86 


k,52 


U.U3 


U.50 


k.39 


3.72 


U.5I 


Nmber 


85 


55 


53 


6k 


20 


36 


193 


120 


*Key : 




Group 1; 
Group 2 
Group 3 
Group h 
Group 5 
Group 6 


: First Education Course 

First Methods and Materials Course 
Student Teaching Course 
Beginning Teachers: One Month 

Beginning Teachers: One Term 

Beginning Teachers: One Year 





The findings of Tables 1 and 2 are shown graphically in Figures 1 and 2, 
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An examination of the data presented in Tables 1 and 2 and of the 
corresponding figures leads to several observations and further questions. 

For example, while the upward thrust in Contexit and especially in 
Methods is evident during the undergraduate period, little change occurs during 
the first year of teaching either in Content mastery or mastery of Methods, as 
Judged by the rating Instrument. At the undergraduate level Content mastery 
moves more rapidly at first, but is later equalled by the ratings of mastery 
of methods. The last undergraduate rating and all three graduate ratings, 
are quite close as between Content and Methods, on the average. 

The undergraduate results seem to reflect the pattern of emphasis in 
the distribution of academic and professional courses over the four year period. 
General education courses come first, during the freshman and lower sophomore 
period, for the most part. As tbe required distribution of second level 
academic courses reflective of the spread of the elementary school curriculum 
is taken, the Content mastery ratings go up sharply. 

The most striking finding is the virtual absence of gains, on the 
whole, during the first year of teaching. 

Surprisingly, mastery ratings in Methods rise significantly during 
the period when the common Foundations of Education courses are taken, prior 
to Methods courses them .elves. There are evidences that students make specific 
gains in the particular curriculum areas as they are covered in the Upper Junior 
and Lower Senior courses in Methods and Materials, Surprisingly also, self- 
ratings in Reading and in the other Language Arts tend to be rather high from 
the beginning of the professional Education sequence period and remain so into 
the teaching period, even though in the past there seems to have been much 
talk of inadequacy of preparation in these fields. The change may reflect 
widespread activity in these areas. 

It should be noted that ratings were made in October 1964 in the case 
of all groups reported in Tables 1 and 2. In the case of the Student Teaching 
(Group 3) a second rating was recorded in January 1965. During the ten weeks 
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interval between the two ratings » the mean rating for Content mastery rosf only 
slightly from H .58 to l+,6l. However, the corresponding change for Methods was • 
from 0 l+.TO. This last figure of ii.TO, representing perception of Methods 

masteiy at the termination of student teaching, drops to in the case of 

beginning teachers of but a single month’s experience. 

Also notable is the drop from Group 3 to Group h in mean ratings in 
both Content and Methods, as well as in eight of the specific Content areas 
and six of the ten Methods areas. The only persistent gains from the student 
teaching period to the teaching period occurred in Other Language Arts and in 
Social Studies. 

Recovery after early low ratings in Art and Music are evident; however, 
teachers still seem to experience difficulty with Mehtods in Music. Perception 
of mastery of Social Foundations tends to lag, although, with added experience, 
teachers tend to feel stronger in their ability to apply knowledge in this area. 
Many additional comparisons of interest may be drawn from the two tables, and the 
two figures taken separately or in combination. 

Studies in the Denendability of Self Ratings of Mastery 

Because of the subjective nature of the data and the presence of a 
rultiplicity of causative factors, several replication and correlational studies 
were made as a basis for indicating the dependability of the findings. Although 
variations appear in particular aspects of the findings, stability in the general 
conclusions from the data were evidenced in the series of studies summarized below. 

Replication Study 

Self ratings of mastery of Content and of Methods of Teaching were 
obtained from four ■'ondergraduates groups in January 1966 and two graduate groups 
in November 1965 representing a progression from the first professional Education 
course through the better part of one year of beginning teaching. The mean 
ratings in Content mastery and Methods of Teaching mastery, and the continued 
means for the several groups are given in Table 3. 









h 



Table 3. Mean Ratings in Content and Methods of Teaching ; 

Replication Study ‘ 



Group 


No. 


Content 


Methods 


Combined 


First foundations course 


68 


3.77 


3.19 


3.48 


Third foundations course 


175 


4.57 


3.93 


4.25 


First methods course 


53 


4.56 


4.15 


4.35 


Student teaching 


45 


4.53 


4.65 


4.59 


Beginning teaching (2 months) 


59 


4.45 


4.24 


4.34 


Beginning teaching (8|imonths) 


27 


3.65 


3.48 


3.56 



These results reveal a striking gain in perceived Content mastery 
from the upper sophomore to the lower junior year with a leveling off in the 
junior and senior year and a marked drop duMng the first year of teaching. 

The self-ratings in Methods of Teaching show a similarly striking gain from 
the upper sophomore to the lower junior year and a continuing but more gradual 
pattern of gain throughout the undergraduate program. Again, there is a marked 
drop during the early stages teaching, thus confirming the essential findings 
reported in Tables 1 and 2 and Figures 1 and 2. 

Retrospective Ratings 

A tendency toward retrogression in judgment as to one's past masteries 
is further confirmed in the mastery ratings teachers give themselves when asked 
to rate their competencies ”as 6f the time of beginning teaching” and ”as of 
now.” Thus, in mastery of Content the ”out-one-term" teachers rated themselves 
3.67 on the average as of beginning teaching while rating themselves 4.55 
currently, and the ”out-one-year” teachers rated themselves 3.44 retrospective- 
ly as against a current rating of 4.52. This despite the fact that beginning 
teachers of one month rated themselves 4,48. A somewhat more striking trend 

in the same direction is evident with regard to ratings of mastery of |$6thods. 

' < •» 

Can it be that the farther one gets from his undergraduate training, the less 
adequately he feels it prepared him in mastery of Content or of Methods? 
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Consistency in Content Eatings and in Methods Ratings from Group to Group 



A further inquiry into the consistency of ratings entailed the 
determination of the intercorrelations among four student teaching groups 
considered separately in terms of mean ratings for the ten Content and ifHF 
. the ten Methods areas* It should be noted that the correlations were computed 
with group mean ratings and not individual ratings* The results of this study 
are indicated below. 



Table 4. Correlations between Student Teaching Groups in Conten t Ratings 

and in Methods Mastery Ratings 



Student Teaching Groups Content Correlations Methods Correlations 



Jan. 1964 and May 1964 .77 .86 
Jan. 1964 and Jan« 1965 .78 .77 
Jan. 1964 and May 1965 .85 .90 
May 1964 and Jan. 1965 .90 .77 
May 1964 and May 1965 .91 .97 
Jan. 1965 and May 1965 .96 .93 



The number of students involved in the several student teaching 
groups tsa'aslfollows : 



Group 


Number 


January 1964 


40 


May 


1964 


83 


January 1965 


54 


May 


1965 


103 



It is evident from Table 4 that the findings are highly consistent 
from semester to semester as different student teaching groups are used as 
subjects* 



o 
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Consistency of Correlations between Mastery Ratings in Content and Methods 

The respective correlations between the mean ratings in Content 
and Methods for three Foundations Groups, five Student Teaching Groups and 
two Beginning Teaching Groups are shown below: 



Table 5. Correlation between Mean Mastery Ratings in Content and Methods 

b'^ Group 



Group 


Correlations 


Number 


First foundations course 


.67 


68 


Third foundations course 


.75 


175 


First methods course 


.69 


53 


Student teaching (Jan 1964) 


.55 


40 


Student teaching (Hay .1964) 


.47 


83 


Student teaching (Jan. 1965) 


.65 


54 


Student teaching (May . 1965) 


.65 


103 


Student teaching (Jan. 1966) 


.67 


45 


Beginning teaching (2 mos. ) 


.63 


59 


Beginning teaching (8 mos. ) 


.66 


27 



A moderately high consistency in the correlations between Content 
and Methods ratings group to group is evident in Table. 5, .A similar degree 
of consistency is evidenced when the correlations are arranged by curriculum 
area instead of by group, as noted in Table 6. 



Table 6. Correlation between Mean Mastery Ratings in Content and Method 

by Curriculum Area 

Area Correlation 



Art .69 
Music . 7Q 
Health .6i 
Science . 66 
Mathematics . 72 
Reading . 59 
Other Language Arts .60 
Social Studies ,67 
Psychological Foundations . 58 
History, Social and Cultural Foundations .63 
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Consistencies and Differentiations Among Stages of Preparation as Revealed 
in Correlations Employing Self Ratings of Mastery 

Employing a combination of the ten Content and the ten Methods 
mean ratings in each of sixteen different groups a matrix was constructed 
showing the correlations between each group and every other group with 
respect to ratings in the several areas. Five of these groups represented 
pre— student teaching courses; six represented student teaching; and five, 
beginning teaching. The total number of correlations involved was 120. 
These correlations were classified according to the three stages of prep- 
aration noted above. The correlations entailing each pair of categories 
were averaged with the following results: 

Table 7. Mean Correlations between Categorized Pairs of Groups in Combined 



Content and Methods Mean Ratings 

Mean No. of 

Category Pair Correlation Correlation 

1. Pre#student teaching with pre-student teaching .80 10 

2. Pre-student teaching with student teaching .40 30 

3. Pre-student teaching with beginning teaching .33 25 

4. Student teaching with student teaching .86 15 

5. Student teaching with beginning teaching .71 30 

6. Beginning teaching with beginning teaching .63 10 



Thus, results with student teaching groups at different times are 
in closest agreement; the greatest fluctuation occurs as between findings 
with pre-student teaching groups and those obtained with groups farther 
along I’httheir stage of preparation. 
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The replication study, the report on retrospective ratings of 
mastery and the correlational analyses all serve to substantiate the 
conclusion that the findings reported in Tables 1 and 2, though based on 
subjective data, have a high degree of dependability, or consistency. 



The high correlations shown in Table 4 relating to both Content 
mastery ratings and Methods mastery ratings assigned by different student 
teaching groups suggest not only that the ratings are notably reliable, 
but that conditions producing the subjective judgments were essentially 
unchanged from semester to semester. Otherwise, to cite the case of two 
groups who took student teaching three semesters apart, namely the January 
1964 and the May 1965 groups, correlations between the mean ratings in 
Content and in Methods could not have been as high as . 85 and . 90 respec- 
tively. This finding suggests that well planned and vigorous curricular 
intervension is probably necessary if changed mastery judgments are likly 
to ensue. 



The lesson to be learned from Tables 5 and 6 which report corre- 
lations between Content and Methods mastery ratings is that while the two 
are not invariably equally high or low, they do tend to go hand in hand in 
the judg^nt of the rater. Perhaps this is simply a result of the "halo” 
effect. On the other hand it may also indicate in varying degree, an inter 
active relationship between content and methods which may well be studied 
further and consciously cultivated since this relationship lies at the heart 
of a number of teacher education issues. Thus the higher correlations of the 
student teaching group during the academic year 1964-1965 as compared with 
1963-1964 might conceivably reflect a moderate shift in the teaching approach 
that was undertaken in the direction of seeking a closer integration between 
content and methods. 
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Discussion of Findings Regarding Self Ratings of Mastery 



While serving to document an important aspect of the teacher 
education enterprise, the findings raise^more questions than they answer. 
Paramount among these is the query as to what factors are responsible for 
the absence of significant gain in reported mastery during the first year 
of teaching and the decrease in perceived mastery, particularly in Methods, 
as between the termination of student teaching and the beginning teaching 
period itself. Thus it may well be that, while competency is increased, 
added realization of the demands of the teaching position results in a 
tendency to rate one's mastery lower than it really is. At the same time, 
the undergraduate, in the sheltered role of teacher aide or student teacher, 
may develop an attitude of relative over-confidence. The whole matter of 
the development of professional ego-ideal and self-image and of the styles 
of coping with anxiety factors associated with teaching, will require ex- 
tensive study if we are to understand the dynamics underlying mastery 
attitudes . 



Methodologically, the question remains as to ^xhether the terms 
employed conveyed sufficiently similar meanings to all concerned to permit 
the use of the findings for feedback purposes. Terms such as mastery, 
content, and methods are subject to discrepancy between the verbal s3nnbol 
and its referrent; different ihdividuals may ascribe varying meanings to 
the words; the concepts may convey different meanings aH applied to the 
several curriculum areas; the meanings as well as the masteries themselves 
may change in the progression of the respondents through the several stages 
of teacher preparation. Self rating studies involving the hazards of commu- 
nication can lead only toward the formulation of hypotheses; intensive 
interviewing, objective measurement and controlled observation are necessar^ 
for verified conolusions. 



Related to the forgoing is a third set of questions that bear on 
the contribution the data might make to decisions concerning elements of 
the pre-service and in-service environments of the teacher. One may inquire 
as to whether those who responsibly Influence these environments have real- 
istically assessed their efforts toward teacher preparation and growth in 
terms of masteries needed to carry on the complex functions of the teacher, 
particularly in the doubly difficult urban settings. Thus, have liberal arts 
departments adequately considered the adaptation of subject matter instruct- 
ion to the needs of elementary school teachers? Have prospective teachers 
been made aware early in their college careers of the needed masteries? 

Have instructors in professional courses consciously taught the psychology 
of learning and development and the methods of teaching in a manner calculated 
to achieve transfer to live school situations? Have school systems made 
adequate provision for the orientation of beginning teachers and their on- 
the-job training where such training is more meaningfully provided while on 
the Job than prior to Job entrance? Have training colleges and school systems 
learned to share the responsibility for the training and the in-service growth 
of teachers? 



If the present study, through partial documentation of self- 
perceived mastery on the part of prospective and present teachers, has drawn 
attention to questions such as these, it will have served its purpose. 
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THE CITY COLLEGE 
School of Education 

Follow-up Study of City College Education Students 



A teacher has many roles to fulfill, many kinds of activities to 
carry out, many sorts of knowledge to acquire and impart, many skills to 
learn in order to carry out these activities and impart the various kinds 

of knowledge. Of course, no one is equally able or prepared in all areas. 
Effective teachers show considerable variation in their individual pattern 
of strengths and weaknesses. Some of these strengths and weaknesses prospec- 
tive teachers bring with them when they enter the teacher education program; 
these are further modified by the experiences they have in the teacher edu- 
cation program and by their later experiences in actual teaching positions. 

We are engaged in a long-range program of research in teacher 
education. One of the major goals of our research program is to determine 
how the teacher education program can best help prospective teachers to 
prepare for the varied roles they must assume in their future Jobs. In order 
to do this, it is necessary to obtain frank and full information from people 
who are attending our teacher education program. As a student enrolled in 
the City College teacher education program you are one of the people who has 
been specially selected to participate in this study. 

As the first phase of the study we are asking you to rate yourself 
in your mastery of the elementary subjects and in your mastery of methods of 
teaching the several subjects. 

You : re asked to write your name on this questionnaire for research 
purposes only, so that we can put together all the information you will 
provide. All information will be used impersonally for the general purposes 
of the study only. 












A - 2 
Directions 



The following scale has been arranged so that you may rate yourself 
from 1 to 7 on the various aspects of professional teaching competence: 

]L stands for a level of knowledge and/or skill you would expect 
of an average college freshman 

7 stands for a level of knowledge and/or skill you would expect 
of a superior, near-ideal elementary school teacher with ten 
or more years of teaching experience and at least a year of 
graduate or In-service work 

4 stands for a half way mark between 1 and 7 

2 stands for a rating closer to 1 than tc 4 

3 stands for a rating closer to 4 than to 1^ 

5 stands for a rhting closer to 4 than to 7 

6 stands for a rating closer to 7 than to 4 

On the following page you are asked to rate yourself (1) on your 
maste;ry of each elementary school subject and (2) on your mastery of methods 
of teaching the several subjects, according to the key above. 

In part A rate yourself as to how well you feel you have mastered 
the subject content as distinguished from the methods of teaching the subject 
by circling the appropriate number. In part B rate yourself as to how well 
you can teach the subject as distinguished from mastery of the subject content 
itself by circling the appropriate number. 
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A - 3 



STUDY 1 



Circle the appropriate number 



A. Mastery of the Subject Content ]U>w 

1 . Art 1 2 

2. Music 1 2 

3. Health 1 2 

4. Science 1 2 

5. Mathematics 1 2 

6. Reading 1 2 

7. Other language arts 1 2 

8. Social studies 1 2 

9. Psychological foundations of education 1 2 

10. Mistorica^, isocialnahd'-ciiiltural 

foundations of education 1 2 

B. Mastery of Methods of Teaching the Subject 

11. Art 1 2 

12. Music 1 2 

13. Health 1 2 

14. Science 1 2 

15. Mathematics 1 2 

16. Reading 1 2 

17. Other language arts 1 2 

18. Social studies 1 2 

19. Ability to apply knowledge of psychological 

foundations to educational situations 1 2 

20. Ability to apply knowledge of historical, 

social and cultural foundations to 
educational situations 1 2 



Name 



Course 



Middle 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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3 

3 

3 
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3 

3 

3 

3 
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Date 
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4 
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5 
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Hi P-b 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
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